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Memorabilia. 

At a recent service, by the King’s desire, a 

setting was sung of Blake’s verses about 
building Jerusalem ‘‘ in England’s green and 
pleasant land.’’ This stanza of Blake is 
now well-known and often used in print. But 
its vogue is modern. It did not in earlier 
years supply a familiar quotation. The large 
edition of Bartlett’s ‘ Familiar Quotations,’ 
1926, ignores Blake altogether, and the selec- 
tions given from him in the ‘ Dictionary of 
Quotations (English)’ do not include this 
passage. The poem is ignored in the 
“Golden Treasury ’’ selection and two others 
we have consulted. Poor and derided in his 
lifetime, Blake has paid the penalty of inde- 
pendent thought in art and literature and 
has only achieved due recognition a century 
after his death. His illustrations of Job, 
preserved in the Tate Gallery, are sublime 
and too little known. Charles Lamb writes 
in 1824: ‘‘ His poems have been sold hitherto 
only in Manuscript’? and finds great merit 
in ‘‘his marvellous strange pictures, visions 
of his brain.’’ 


‘NOTE on the Work of the Royal Soci- 

ety of Arts,’ published at the Society’s 
House in the Adelphi, is interesting. It is 
one of the three oldest learned societies in 
England, having been founded in 1754, when 
only the Royal Society and the Society of 
Antiquaries were in existence. Before the 
foundation of the Royal Academy, it held 
exhibitions of pictures and helped in the 
education of art students. It promoted 
agriculture, engineering and chemistry and 
distributed premiums for discoveries and in- 
ventions, as well as prizes for new Colonia] 
industries and the importation into this 
country of Colonial products. It was cer- 
tainly necessary to quicken up this last en- 
terprise. England was very slow in acquir- 
ing the tomato and the banana, and is stil] 
ill supplied with some excellent fruits from 
overseas. 








The meetings which were held to describe 
and discuss the merits of new scientific dis- 
coveries, were an early instance of the effects 
of publicity. Some of the Society’s energies 
have been taken over by specialist institu- 
tions, such as the marking of houses with 
tablets, which was carried out till 1902, when 
the L.C.C. took over the task. But it is still 
lively in good works. In 1927 it instituted 
a fund for the preservation of ancient cot- 
tages and purchased the whole village of 
West Wycombe, which has now been handed 
over to the National Trust. This was done 
only just in time, for several of the houses 
were, to our knowledge, on the point of be- 
coming ruins not agreeable to look on. The 
Society deserves its fine premises, one of the 
works of the brothers Adam, and it is good 
to realise that the freehold has been bought, 
so that the tenure is secure. Thus a fine 
piece of architecture is safe from the ravages 
of the improvers who are changing London 
so rapidly. Their efforts sometimes recall to 
us the Latin maxim Goldsmith put on the 
title-page of his ‘ Inquiry into the Present 
State of Polite Learning’: ‘‘ Tolerabile si 
edificia nostra diruerent edificandi capaces ”’ 
—* We could bear the destruction of our 
buildings, if the destroyers could build them- 
selves.’” Mr, Posterity may, however, praise 
what we dislike. 


RECENT article by Dr. Inge on the mis- 
takes we make in English and quotations 
is welcome, as journalists show little interest 
in the medium by which they make their 


money. Dr. Inge is pleasantly severe, but 
has he escaped criticism himself? He tells 
us that ‘‘ Dementat in another favourite 


quotation is not a Latin word; and in spite 
of Professor Huxley, ‘ agnosco’ does not 
mean ‘I am ignorant.’’’ The word which 
is ‘‘ not Latin ’’ can be found in the Vulgate, 
and is not that a fair claim to exist? The 
Oxford English Dictionary gives a clear 
account of the word ‘‘ agnostic,’ which Hux- 
ley invented in 1869. R. H. Hutton was pre- 
sent at the party where it was suggested. He 
noted that Huxley ‘‘ took it from St. Paul’s 
mention of the altar to ‘the Unknown God.’ ”’ 
This makes it Greek, not Latin, and it was 
correctly formed, except that the termina- 
tion in “‘ic”’ does not appear in Greek with 
the privative a. The ‘ Gnostics’’ are known 
to many intelligent readers. 


THE quintuplets which Mrs. Oliva Dionne, 
of Corbeil, near Callander in Canada, 
presented to the world, are now more than 
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a year old and seem likely to grow and 
flourish. The survival of their mother was 
remarkable, and their own continued exist- 
ence is due to the special care of a doctor 
and private hospital of their own. Triplets 


seldom all survive: to keep quintuplets alive | 
will be much in- | 


is a great feat. Science 
terested in discovering how far they show the 
likenesses or divergences characteristic of 
twins, It seems a little hard that the babies 
should be kept so long from their mother as 
‘“ wards of the King.’’ The reason seems to 
be a fear of exploitation which would en- 
danger their health. 


HE ‘Life and Letters of Lord Wester 
Wemyss, Admiral of the Fleet,’ by his 
widow, reveals the fact that Mr. Lloyd 
George, the Premier of the time, was not 
told about the coming attack at Zeebrugge. 
It was a feat worthy of Nelson, and in 
Nelson’s manner it was carried out without 
the help of orders from home. Nelson at- 
tacked, regardless of the credit or censure 
which was coming to him for his independ- 
ence. Perhaps this was the reason why Pitt, 
after the battle of the Nile, gave him the 
lowest rank in the peerage, when the highest 
was being bestowed on political subserviency. 
Lady Wemyss suggests that her husband 
caused offence by his action and did not re- 
ceive his due when the war honours were 
published. The treatment of the men who 
preserved and advanced the Empire adds 
some deplorable pages to English history. 


HE Cambridge Press sends us Dr. A. J. 

B. Wace’s Inaugural Lecture as Lau- 
rence Professor of Classical Archaeology at 
Cambridge University, the subject of which 
is the Approach to Greek Sculpture. Under 
‘* sculpture ’’ the Professor discusses not only 
the three arts, carving in stone or marble, 
bronze casting and modelling in clay or some 
like material, which we commonly mean to- 
gether by the term, but also, what the Greeks 
included as well, metal chasing. The rela- 
tions between marble and bronze; between 
casting and carving; between work done—as 
the archaic sculptor did it, and as several 
modern sculptors do it to-day—direct in the 
stone or marble, and work done by artificers 
rendering a clay model into the permanent 
material, provide in their logical conse- 
quences, some correction of the usual esti- 
mates of ancient sculpture. The most inter- 
esting general result is recognition of the 
superiority, alike in vitality and in charm, 
of the work done on stone or marble by the 
artist’s own hand. “It is this pointing off 








into marble from a clay or wax model,’’ Dr. 
Wace tells us, 


marble a quality different from that of the 
archaic sculpture. The latter was conceived 
as stone or marble and executed direct in that 
material. An 


| 
| which gives the later Greek sculpture in 
H 
| 
| 


artist may reasonably have 
| made some preliminary sketch for his statue, 
| but there was then no pointing off from a 
| model. This direct carving gives to archaic 
sculpture its perpetual freshness, its spirit of 
untiring, confident youth. The simplicity of 
this method in stone or marble, the true 
| method of sculpture, is its great charm, and 
makes it always satisfying. The bronzes of 
the fifth and fourth centuries have a natural 
dignity and serenity, a loftiness of conception 
which is unapproachable. The marbles of a 
later day for all their technical perfection and 
their facile execution have a tendency to 
academic sophistication which is very pleasant 
at first sight but rather tires on close 
acquaintance. 


We note that the lecture contains valuable 
discussion of the problems connected with the 
Hermes of Praxiteles, 


‘WHE files of the Philadelphia Citizen 

Soldier have recently been discovered by 
Dr. John M. Gelwix, of Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania. This paper contains a good 
many articles dealing with the quarrels re- 
sulting from Poe’s retirement from Graham’s 
Magazine in 1843; one such article is cer- 
tainly intimately connected with his story, 
‘The Literary Life of Thingum Bob,’ and 
a good deal of new light is shed on one of 
the least known periods of Poe’s life. It is 
hoped to reprint the material. 


HE Oxford University Press are publish- 
ing this season a book on ‘The Soya 
Bean: Its History, Cultivation, and Uses,’ 
by Elizabeth Bowdidge. Experiments have 
shown that this bean can be grown as a field 
crop in Great Britain, and within recent 
years it has proved a success in the United 
States. The author discusses its use as a 
soil improver for the benefit of succeeding 
crops. It is not like flax, which, though an 
essential commodity in England, was for 
many years in bad repute as an impoverisher 
of the soil, and consequently had, as Fuller 
complained in his ‘ Worthies of England,’ 
to be procured from foreign countries. In 
the East Soya beans have long been used both 
as human food and as green fodder, and they 
are an ingredient in sauces familiar with 
us. They should prove a valuable addition 
to the food we can produce at home, which 
since the war has been a subject of frequent 





comment. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. | 


SIR STEPHEN GLYNNE’S NOTES ON 
THE CHURCHES OF CORNWALL. 


(See clxvii. 365, 400, 438; ante pp. 5, 42, 
74, 111, 151, 182, 219, 255, 295, 529, 366). 


Dedication 
7 Feb., 1862. 

A very small church in a secluded site 
near to the Ex and within a very large 
Churchyard. It has only a body without 
division for the Chancel, and a stone square- 
topped bell-cot over the W. end. The win- 
dows are mostly single lights of no style, but 
that at the E. end is Perpr., of 3 lights, 
and the W. window Perpr., of 2 lights, be- 
low which is a pointed door. 

There is a piscina in the Chancel with tre- 
foiled arch with a cross rudely incised at | 
the back. The Nave has a flat ceiling cut- 
ting the W. window. The Chancel has a 
coved boarded roof. A closed door on the 
§. must have led to the rood-steps. There | 
isa stoup near the S. door. The pews mostly | 
ugly but there are a few plain open seats. 
The Font is of marble given in 1778 but the | 
old one remains and has a square bowl] scol- 
loped below and of Norman character. 





NeTHERLEX. unknown. 














NEWLYN. St. Newlyn. Feby 4, 1854. | 

This Church has a Nave and Chancel with 
South Aisle, North and South Transepts and 
Western Tower. The whole of Cornish char- 
acter and local Perpendr. The Arcade in 
the Nave is of 6 bays, the arches of Tudor 
form, with the usual clustered piers of shafts 
and all of granite. In the Chancel are 2 


arches somewhat similar but lower in the 
spring. There is no Chancel arch. The 


Tower arch is large and bold and very deep, 
with one arched rib in the centre upon block 
corbels. 5 Bells. The arch to the South 
Transept is wide and obtuse, 
shafts. That to the North Transept is de- 
stroyed but the shafts remain. 
are chiefly of 3 lights, and not very excel- 
lent in tracery. The N. Transept is much 
larger than the Southern and has a very 
good coved roof with enriched ribs and 
bosses. Its end window has an obtuse arch 
with shafts. The E. window of the S. Aisle 
and that at the end of the 8S. Transept have 
shafts to the rear arches. The latter is of 
4 lights. 





rising from | 








ribbed in pannels. There are several ancient 


carved-wood seats and some carving worked 


into the reading-desk. One bench-end has 


good tracery with I.H.C. & a figure of an 


animal sedant. The windows of the South 
Chapel of the Chancel are of 2 lights. There 
is a large acquifoiled piscina on the 8. of 
the Altar. A small organ stands in a fesse 
in the Chancel. There is a neat new altar- 
carpet, and some improvement has usually 
been made in the arrangements of the 
Church. The Font is a very fine one of the 
cup shape, so frequent in Cornwall, the bow! 
square at top, diminishing into a round form 
on a central cylindrical stem and 4 shafts 
at the angles having odd heads with wings 


& 4 tongue-like things at bottom at 
each angle. Bowl itself covered with 
curious sculpture representing scrolls & 
human heads intermixed. The Tower is a 
| good plain one, embattled with 4 large 


| square pinnacles 3 stages high, the belfry 


windows of 3 lights, buttresses at angles & 
a square stair-turret at N.E. W. Door a 
3-light Window. S. Porch has battlement, 
its outer door granite with label. Transept 
ends are flanked by pinnacles, & crosses on 
gables have been restored. There is a pro- 
jection for rood-stairs on FE. face of N. 
Trt., on the W. side of same trace of lancet 
window now closed. Interior is spacious but 


| rather gaunt. Small niche over S. Trt. 
window; materials mixed of moor-stone and 
granite. 
{Salmon, pp. 197-8]. 
PapstTow. St. Patrick. Feby. 3, 1850. 


A handsome Church having the Nave and 
Chancel in one continued line, and N. and 
S. Aisles of equal breadth extending along 
both. A West Tower and South Porch. 

The outline is the usual one of 3 equal 
roofs and the principal features are Third 
Pointed, with some portions of M. Pd. 
character. 

The Tower is of 2 stages, the upper some- 
what the smaller and connected with the 
lower by a small slope. Its character is early 


The windows | M,. Pointed—has short buttresses, and rather 


a poor small W. window of 3 lights—above 
which is a trefoil-headed lancet. The upper 
part exhibits much bare wall, an embattled 
parapet & poor belfry windows of 3 lights. 

The windows of the Aisles are set rather 
close. On the N. they are large, each of 4 
lights, subarcuated, & with something of the 
M. pointed element—between them are but- 


The roof throughout is coved and | tresses. 
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There are no windows at the West end. 
The South Aisle of the Chancel is lower than 
that of the Nave, but on the N. the Aisle is 
carried eastward without difference of height. 

In the South Chancel Aisle some of the 
buttresses are surmounted by animal figures. 
The interior is in good order and unencum- 
bered by pues or galleries. The Nave has on 
each side a Third pd. arcade of 5 bays. The 
pues of the usual lozenge form with shafts at 
the angles—some of which have flowered capi- 
tals. The Chancel has 2 bays, with similar 
arches and piers; the division between the 
Chancl and Nave is not marked by an arch, 
but by a wide interval in the piers. The 
Tower Arch open to the Nave, is a coarse 
pointed one cut in a very thick wall. The 
windows on the S. Chancel Aisle differ from 
those 8. of the Nave, and are pointed, with 
some tracery of airey Flamboyant character, 
of 4 lights, having shafts to the rear arches. 
The East end presents 3 equal gables. The 3 
windows each of 4 lights. 
the eastern one of the Chancel, is an odd one 
of 4 lights, without foils, perhaps Third P. 
and having a flowered rear arch. That E. of 
the 8. Aisle has a very fine panelled soffit. 
There is a rood-door and turret on the N. 





































divided by ribs into pannels, and Angel 
figures in the cornice. The 8. Chancel Aisle 
opens to the Nave Aisle by an obtuse arch on 
brackets, and has a plainer and flatter roof. 
The Nave has a plainer coved rood, with only 
longitudinal rib—no pannels—but a cornice. 
The roof of the N. Aisle is open and appears 
new—that of the S. Aisle open and ribbed, 
with bosses but not boarded. At the E. end 
of the S. Aisle is a canopied piscina. The 
benches are all low. The Prayer-Desk 
low and faces W. The Pulpit of mixed 
Italian and Gothic Character, with good wood 
carving, representing the symbols of the 
Passion and with some bands of foliage. 
The font is a very fine and curious one, 
perhaps an exact counterpart of that at St. 
Merryn. The bowl of Black Marble and 
circular, but the ornamental features de- 
cidedly pointed. The bowl stands on a 
central cylindrical stem, with 4 surrounding 
octagonal shafts—some flowered moulding be- 
tween the bow] and shafts. At the 4 corners 
are figures of crowned Angels bearing books— 
in the 4 spaces are Apostles under canopies. 
There is a 3d. pd. 8. porch, the outer door 
labelled with panneled spandrels. On the S. 
of the Chancel is a Priest’s door of granite. 
The Churchyard is remarkably well kept 

















and ornamented with flowers and shrubs, 
Some recent gravestones in form of crosses 
are very good. There are also Lych-gates on 
both sides. 

The windows 8. of the Nave resemble those 
on the N. 

There are slight variations in the Capitals 
of the Shafts. The shafts of the Eastern win. 
dow at the S. have octagonal capitals; of the 
Western, circular ones flowered. 

| Salmon, pp. 200-1]. 


PeNAN ULTHEROE. St. Peran. 


Feb. 16, 1858. 





That in the centre, | 


Bligh, p. 78. 

This Church has a body with N. aisle, §, 
Transept, a Western Tower. The Chancel, as 
usual, undivided from the Nave. The arcade 
is composed of 5 wide obtuse arches, the 
piers of the common clustered form with 
moulded octagonal caps and all of granite. 
The arch opening to the Transept is very 
obtuse upon imposts. The Tower arch also 
on imposts of rather unusual type. The 
roofs are coved with ribs and bosses. The 
windows on the N. are square-headed, 
labelled and much mutilated. At the W. end 





|of the Aisle a Perpendr. one of 3 lights. 
The Chancel has a good boarded coved roof | Other windows are 


mutilated. The East 
window of the Chancel has 3 lancet lights 
within a pointed arch. There is a hagio- 
scope opening from the Transept into the 
| Chancel, and a piscina on the S. of the Altar, 
also a half circular opening on the E. side 
| of the Transept. The Font has a square bowl 
| with chamfered angles and one side panneled 
on a stem of like form and shafts set in the 
angles of the latter. Tho Tower is of granite 
3 stages in height and embattled having 4 
plain pinnacles belfry windows of 3 lights 
and a W. window also of 3 lights, below 
which is a doorway with label and panneled 
spandrels. 

The Hagioscope resembles that at Manac- 
can, it is an oblique wall set in the angle, 
rudely constructed and looking very early in 
character, 

The 8. door has the hood-moulding termin- 
ated by sculptured heads. The Key-stone is 
a head, over which is a rude figure of St. 
James the great. 

[Salmon, p. 212]. 


Str. MicHar~ PENKIVEL. 
12 Feby 1858. 


A curious Church varying from the usual 
form of Cornish Churches and exhibiting 
earlier archtectural features and other pecu- 


(St. Michael). 
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liarities. cruciform without 


The plan is 
aisles with a massive West Tower and North 


and South porches. The external character 
is rather rude and the interior has been 
spoiled by modern work executed about 100 
years ago. The Nave and Chancel are in one 
line, without distinction. The Transepts 


partake rather of the nature of Chapels and | 


open to the body by plain arches of which 
the Northern has mouldings stopped by the 
wall and is surmounted by a hood on corbel- 
heads, the Southern arch very plain and 
obtuse. The North Transept has a fine Decd. 
3-light window on the E. side having flowers 
in the cusp spandrels and the rear arch finely 
moulded with a corbel-head at the apex. This 
is however much encroached upon by the 
Monument of Admiral Boscawen. The end- 
window of the same Transept is also a Decd. 
one but mutilated ; under it are 2 sedilia with 
cinquefoiled feathering. The South Tran- 
sept has a similar end-window also mutilated 
and beneath it a large moulded sepulchral 
arch and 2 sedilia similar to those on the 
North. On the E. side of this Transept is 
another very beautiful and curious Deed. win- 
dow of 3 lights with the interstices of the 
tracery all filled with flowers. The Chancel 
has the East window Perpendr., and filled 
with modern stained glass representing the 
Widow of Nain. N. & S. of the Chancel are 
2 windows of 2 trefoil-headed lights. In the 


Nave the windows are mostly mutilated. The | 


whole Church has regular pews, a flat modern 
ceiling with cornice and there are many 
Boscawen Monuments of the last century and 
some brasses of 1619 and 1622. The North 
porch is now used as a vestry, and is very 
large and of rude character, irregular also in 
form. Its doorway appears to be Decd. The 
Tower Arch has good mouldings and head- 
corbels hidden by the gallery. The Tower 
may be early Decd., the walls extremely 
thick and solid, has single windows in the 
lower part and a segmental arched W. door. 
The window arches have internally head- 
eorbels at the apex. The exterior effect of 
the Tower is coarse, it has huge graduated 
buttresses and a large octagonal turret at the 
S.B. The parapet is left unfinished, the 
belfry story seems Perpendr. 

The North side of the Church is much 
covered with ivy. The Font is octagonal but 
of debased character. In the Tower is said 
to be a Chantry Chapel occupying the second 
stage, having an altar. 

St. Michael Penkivel. 






1851. 
1852. 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 
1856. 
1857. 3. 
|Salmon, pp. 206-7]. 


T. Cann HuGHEs, F.s.A. 


Burials. 
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Lancaster. 
(To be continued). 


({EORGE DU MAURIER AND MARY 

ANNE CLARKE.—It is not generally 
known that although George du Maurier was 
born in Paris (on Mar. 6, 1834), he was 
actually baptised in the church of Rother- 
field, near Tunbridge Wells, on April 16, 
1831. This fact, discovered by Miss Catherine 
Pullein, was described by her in her admir- 
able book on Rotherfield (1928), to which 
your wonderfully well-informed correspond- 
ent, Major H. Bullock, has called my atten- 
tion. The entry in the baptismal register 
runs, ‘‘ George Palmella Lewis Busson, son 
of Lewis Mathwin |Maturin?] and Ellen 
Cicely du Maurier of Champs Elysses, 
Paris.’’ The reason why the christening was 
held in Rotherfield Church is that the child’s 
grandmother, the famous Mary Anne Clarke, 





had tenanted Rother, now Rotherhurst House, 
where she was being visited by the daughter 
and son-in-law. The length of her tenancy is 
not known, but she was probably out of the 
| house by 1837, when its ownership changed 
| hands, 

| The fact that Mary Anne Clarke was 
staying in Kent in 1835 is very interesting, 
for it is one of the few facts we know about 
her career after she left England for the con- 
tinent, where she lived till her death in 1852. 
The contrast between the tremendous pub- 
licity she attained in England through her 
association with the Duke of York, and the 
famous impeachment of him in the House 
of Commons in 1809, and the almost complete 
absence of information on her career after her 
withdrawal to Paris about 1816, is remark- 
able. 

Similarly, we know little about her hus- 
band, James Clarke, who died in February, 
1836, in the house of Mr. Sutherland of 
Bylbester, in the parish of Wattin, Caith- 
ness. An obituary notice of James Clarke to 
the extent of 211 words was printed in the 
Aberdeen Journal (which still flourishes) on 
April 20, 1836, where it is stated that ‘‘ a sum 
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of money was regularly transmitted from 
London to defray Mr. Clarke’s expenses.”’ 
One wonders whether Mary Anne Clarke’s 
visit to Kent in 1835 was in any way con- 
nected with the affairs of her husband. How 
he managed to be dumped as a remittance 
man in far away Caithness remains a mys- 
tery, like so much in Mary Anne Clarke’s 
curious career, including her parentage, 
which I described at some length in Scottish 
Notes and Queries, Aberdeen, in October, 
1929 
J. M. Buttocn. 


UPERLATIVE PRAISES BY MEN OF 
LETTERS.—I always like to find the 
verdicts of men of letters on famous authors. 
They are freer in their opinions and more 
enthusiastic than the critics, except in the 
case of a critic who has spent so much time 
on an author that he exaggerates his merits. 
The man of letters, however, must be a man 
of judgment, not carried away by the flow 
of his own eloquence, to indulge in praise 
which his own mature reflection might not 
indorse. The superlative praise which de- 
scribes a sentence as perfect, or the best pos- 
sible, is not frequent in literature and would 
not, perhaps, be widely endorsed by the gen- 
eral body of readers. Macaulay’s marginal 
notes, printed in Chapt. xvi. of Trevelyan’s 
Life and also issued separately in a smal} 
volume, are of great interest, for he had read 
more than most men of his time. 

When in ‘ Romeo and Juliet ’’ Romeo tells 
Benvolio that he has a misgiving of some 
fearful consequence beginning with the 
night’s revels, Macaulay writes, ‘‘ This is as 
fine an instance of presentiment as I re- 
member in poetry,’’ and he must have known 
the Cassandra of Aeschylus. Before the 
Third Scene of the First Act of ‘ King 
Lear,’ he writes: ‘‘Here begins the finest 
of all human performances.’’ Trevelyan 
notes that he ‘‘ reckoned Othello the best 
play extant in any language.’’ Mark Pat- 
tison would not have agreed. Tuckwell re- 
ports in his ‘ Reminiscences of Oxford’ that 
Anna Swanwick was reading alone in her 
drawing-room late one night, when Pattison 
rang the bell and walked-in. ‘“ What is the 
finest poem in the world?’ She hesitated. 
He answered ‘‘ The Agamemnon,”’ turned on 
his heel and disappeared. Caesar’s answer 
to Cicero’s message of gratitude for the 
humanity he displayed towards the political 
enemies in his power after the fall of Cor- 
finium contained, (so Macaulay used to say) 
‘‘the finest sentence ever written.’’ Caesar 








rejoices that he has won Cicero’s approval, 
and adds: 

Nor am I disturbed when I hear it said that 
those whom I have sent off alive and free 
will again bear arms against me; for there js 
nothing which I so much covet as that I shouk 
be like myself, and they like themselves. 

Of Thucydides Macaulay notes that he read 
him with ‘‘ inexpressible interest and admir- 
ation. He is the greatest historian that 
ever lived.’’ Yet Thucydides never men- 
tioned men like Phidias and Socrates and 
that whole world of art and literature which 
is the surviving glory of Athens. Further, 
from the modern point of view, he neglected 
economics, now regarded as an indispensable 
= to history, if not the chief controlling 
orce. 


W. 4H. J. 


MHACKERAY’S ENGLISH.—Thackeray’s 

__ Style is commonly praised, while that of 
Dickens is derided. But Thackeray is not 
perfect. What about this sentence ? 

Leaning fondly on the arm of Clive, 
Mademoiselle standing grouped with the chil- 
dren hard by, while John with his hat off, 
stood at the opened door, Mrs. Newcome slowly 
uttered the above remarkable remarks to the 
Colonel, on the threshold of her house, which 
she never asked him to pass. 


The passage can be found near the end of 
Chapter VII of The Newcomes, The whole 
sentence seems to me a fairly clumsy piece of 
English—and certainly Thackeray ought to 
have altered ‘“‘ remarkable remarks” when 
the tale came out in book-form. Thackeray 
could write admirably when he chose, but his 
methods of work were not business-like, as 
happens with many writers. He had not 
the steady application of Trollope. 

W. F. 


(jALCULATING MACHINE.—A machine 

that ‘‘thinks’’ more accurately and 
quickly than a man has been invented, de- 
signed, and made by Mr. Frank E. Guy, a 
former Stock Exchange clerk. The machine 
will multiply, divide, add, or subtract, with 
ordinary figures or decimals, and the same 
with pounds, shillings, pence, or farthings. 
The working principles can also be applied to 
weights, measures, or distances. (See Daily 
Express, 29 April). Mr. Guy has already 
made and sold 2,000 of his new machines, 
which mark a considerable advance on the 
adding machines adopted by Banks and 
Post Offices about thirty years ago. 


Wm. Jaccarp. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





IR CHARLES WOGAN.—In Elrington 

Ball’s edition of the correspondence of 
Dean Swift, vol. v., p. 439, there is a foot- 
note as follows: 

The poetry and history which Wogan sent to 
Swift (in 1732), and which have now been 
printed, are in the possession of the Most Rev. 
Dr. Thomas O’Dea, Bishop of Galway and 
Kilmaconagh. 

A search kindly undertaken by the secre- 
tary of the present Bishop both in the Gal- 
way and Clonfert diocesan archives, has 
failed to find any trace of these MSS. 

It seems possible that, like some other 
papers recently recovered, they may have 
come into the hands of booksellers or other 
persons. 

Not only I, but many others, will be grate- 
ful if anyone can throw light upon their 
whereabouts. If the above footnote is accur- 
ate, the MSS. were still in existence as re- 
cently as 1913. 

Hucu A. Law. 


HELLEY FAMILY.—What, if any, rela- 

tion to P. B. Shelley were (a) Cordelia 
Shelley of Lewes (Sussex), single woman, 
and (b) Henry Shelley, the younger, also of 
Lewes, son and heir of Richard Shelley? 
The first two were alive in 1721, the last was 
then dead, Cordelia being his sister. Rich- 
ard owned land at Tarring and Beddingham, 
in Sussex, which he settled upon his sister 
Cordelia in 1695. 

EDwWarp HeEron-ALLEN. 


JILLIAM LIBRI.—In the John Crerar 

Library, Chicago, is a copy of the 
‘Réponse de M. Libri au Rapport de M. 
Boucly, publié dans le Moniteur Universel 
du 19 Mars, 1848,’ but the latter periodical, 
containing the charges made by Boucly 
against Libri, is not directly accessible to 
me. A copy of the Moniteur Universel of 


19 Mar., 1848, may be in some American | 


library and, if so, I may find it in the course 
of time, 

Augustus De Morgan appears to have be- 
come convinced of the innocence of Libri, 
and to have counted him among his friends. 
See the ‘ Memoir of Augustus De Morgan,’ 
by his wife, pp. 210-212, 396, passim; Lon- 
don, 1882. De Morgan died in 1871. If he 
had lived a dozen years longer, he might 
have found occasion to change his mind 
about Libri’s character. 


The biographical sketch of Léopold Victor 
Delisle, (born 1826), published in the ‘ Ency. 
Brit.,’ eleventh edition, vol. vii., p. 964 
(Cambridge, 1910) indicates, rather clearly, 
that Libri did abstract manuscripts from the 
French libraries, 

The Chicago Public Library possesses a 
volume of ‘Pamphlets’ (Catalogue No. 
J-1465-1) among which are the two follow- 
ing: 

Delisle, Leopold: The Manuscripts of the 
Earl of Ashburnham; translated by Harrison 
Wright; 31 pp. (Philadelphia: Lippincott, 
1884). 

‘The Manuscripts of the Earl of Ashburn- 
ham: Remarks by American Newspapers.’ 
(Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, 1884); 25 pp. 

These two pamphlets were published for the 
purpose of urging American libraries to re- 
frain from purchasing any of the Ashburn- 
ham manuscripts. 

Also in the Chicago Public Library is a 
copy of the printed Report of the negotia- 
tions between the Trustees of the British 
Museum and the agents of the Earl of Ash- 
burnham, for the purchase of the Stowe Col- 
lection; (London, 1883). On p. 8, reference 
is made to the 166 or 167 manuscripts sold 
to France, for 600,000 francs. 

I should be glad to learn whether or not 
either Boucly or Delisle, in any publication, 
refer to letters written by Edmond Halley, 
the astronomer. It seems very possible that 
Libri, at one time, may have possessed some 
of the astronomer’s letters (cf. clxviii. 50, 
col. 2). 

E. F. MacPiKe. 


YNDHAM FAMILY.—In Burke’s ‘ Peer- 
age’ of 1861, Sir John Wyndham 
(ancestor of the Earls of Egremont), who was 
beheaded in 17 Henry VII., is stated to have 
been descended from Ailwardus, an eminent 
Saxon of Wymondham, in Norfolk, who 
assumed the name of Wyndham soon after 
the Norman Conquest. 





Is anything more credible known of Sir 
John’s ancestry ? 
L. G. D. WINDHAM. 


ETER SNOOK, ENGLISH AUTHOR.— 

In the most complete editions of Poe’s 
works appears a critical article entitled 
‘Magazine Writing—Peter Snook,’ which 
was first published in October, 1836. In it 
he refers in high praise to a tale called 
‘ Peter Snook,’ the author of which he de- 
scribes as one of the best of English journal- 
ists, possessing some of the happiest peculi- 
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arities of Dickens. 

does not name this writer, however, 
who is stated by him to be also the author 
of ‘Chartley’ and ‘ The Invisible Gentle 
man,’ and as Poe’s appreciation is usually 
well-directed, I should be much _ interested 
if the author of ‘ Peter Snook’ and these 
other works could be identified. 


B. O’ Connor. 


NHE FIFTH EARL OF 

SHAKESPEARE.—The Parisian news- 
paper Le Temps of May 21, 1935, p. 4, con- 
tains the following: 

M. Abel Lefranc, pour qui, on le sait, 
‘William Shakespeare’ est le pseudonyme de 
William Stanley, Cinquiéme Comte Derby, 
a montre que, vers 1612Z, le poete, apres avoir 
accordé a ses adversaires le pardon mag- 
nanime dont Le Tempéte renferme lemouvant | 
témoignage, a consacré Aa la musique ses 
dernieres anneés. On conserve de lui notam- 
ment une Pavane écrit pour clavecin et qui 
est d’un sentiment élégant et exquis. 

Who invented the 5th Earl of Derby as a 
claimant for the authorship of Shakespeare’s 
plays and poems? Shakespeare himself 
never composed any music for any 
instrument. 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

49, Trent Road, Brixton Hill, S.W. 

[Prof. 
hook, ‘Sous le Masque de 
speare”’’, 1918, that the first idea of his 
theory came to him when he was teaching at 
Harvard in 1909.] 


LACE-NAMES: ORIGIN SOUGHT .— 
What is the origin of the use of such 
names as ‘‘ Botany Bay’’ in English dis- 
tricts? There is near Oxford a hamlet called 
‘‘Gibraltar,’’ in Oxford itself a group of 
streets known as ‘‘Jericho,’’ in York 
‘Jacob’s Well.’”’ Near Birmingham there 
has been in existence for many years now a 
few small houses, a brickfield and a public- 
house termed ‘‘ California.’’ Are such names 
likely to have sprung from such topical sig- 
nificance at the time the places were built-- 
e.g., ‘‘ California’ because of the gold-rush ? 
A. M. Coeman. 

{There is a California Lane in Bushey Heath. 
Inquiry concerning the origin 
produced the explanation that the first house- 


holder desired to record his connection with 
the American State. ] 


jAvx.- 


‘William Shake- 


A descendant 


leon’s defeat at Waterloo, seeks information 
as to the said Léon Vaux’s ancestry and 





DERBY AND} 


musical | 


Lefranc says in the Preface to his | 


of the name 


of Léon Vaux, a 
French refugee to England after Napo- 


| dates of birth and death (in England). He 
understands that Léon Vaux was a friend of 
Napoleon I. Had Napoleon I. any friend of 
this name? Is there any connection between 
the name Fawkes and Vaux? 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


yTARL MARX. 


-Reference wanted for the 
following 


quotation, which has been 


ascribed to Marx : 

The idea of God must be destroyed. It is the 
| keystone of a peters civilization. The true 
| 


root of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, is 


atheism. 
R. Grime. 
|QPAIN IN THE MIDDLE AGES. — 1 


should be glad to know of a History of 
Spain in the Middle Ages, particularly of 
|the Moorish kingdoms, in the English lan- 
| guage, and of not less than 600 pages; 
| nothing in the least ‘‘ popular,’’ but a pro- 
found study of the subject. 





A. BH; CB 
| RHE “ JUBILEE JUGGINS.’’—Informa- 
tion desired of the parentage of Ernest 


Benzon, known as the ‘‘ Jubilee Juggins” 
‘ Plunger,’’ of 1887, who ran through a 


vast fortune. 
C. G. 
i RS. GRUNDY AND MRS. PARTING- 
TON.—What was the origin and date of 
the first use of these surnames to indicate 


certain characteristics of individual _ ten- 
|dency? Are there surnames of similar im- 
port in foreign languages ? 


J. LanpFEAR Lwcas. 


[‘‘ What will Mrs. Grundy say?” is in Act 
1, Scene I of Thomas Morton’s ‘ Speed the 
Plough.’ Mrs. Partington is due to Sydney 
Smith. In a speech at ‘l'aunton, 1813, he ‘spoke 
of a sublime and terrible storm at Sidmouth, 
during which Dame Partington was seen at the 
door of her house, “ trundling her mo 
squeezing out the sea-water, and vigorously 
pushing away the Atlantic Ocean.” The speech 
can be found in ‘ The Works of Sydney Smith.’] 


AN OXFORD SKIT.—Can a reader supply 

a complete and correct version of an epi- 
gram on some Dons of which I remember only 
| the final couplet ? 

I am the Broad: she is the High: 

We are the University. 

The epithets were intended, I believe, to 
have both a corporeal and an ecclesiastical 
point. The date was somewhere in the last 
quarter of a century. 


s. 
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INGSLEY’S ‘ LORRAINE, LORRAINE, 

LORREE’: AN OBSCURE POINT.— 
Kingsley’s ballad is spirited, the last poem 
he wrote in illness at Colorado. But I have 
often puzzled over the meaning of one phrase 
in it and have got no satisfactory reply, 
when I asked my friends about it. Lorraine 
is requested to ride the race for which she 
is booked on the horse Vindictive: 

To keep him straight, to keep him first, and 

win the run for me. 

Knowing the cruel temper of Vindictive, 
she refuses, with a baby on her knee. The 
rejoinder is that unless she ride the horse 

And land him safe across the brook, and win 

the blank for me, 

It’s you may keep your baby, for you’ll get 

no help from me 

I have no idea what the words ‘‘ win the 
blank’? mean exactly, though they clearly 
correspond in sense to the first line quoted. 
Is the phrase a very concise way of saying 
“win the prize among the blanks”? Hit- 
ting the white, a shooting metaphor, does not 
seem adequate. 

W. fF. 
a GO TG RUGGINS.’”’ — Meaning oJ 
this phrase wanted. 
B. 
OREIGN GREETING.—I shall be grate- 
ful if you 
phrase, A doro or 4 dauro—a greeting mean- 
ing ‘* To the dawn.’’ I believe it to be of 
West African origin. 
O. M. Rookwoop. 


ALCOLM II. OF SCOTLAND.—Can any 

reader give me the name of the wife of 
Malcolm II., King of Scotland, who died 25 
Nov., 1034? 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 


IR WILLIAM DE LINDESAY.—I seek 
_ genealogical details of the descent of Sir 
William de Lindesay, first proprietor of 
Crawford, from Gospatrick, Earl of North- 
umberland. Sir William is said to have died 
about 1200. (Burke’s ‘ Peerage’ does not 
help). 

James SeTON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 


RTHELRED II.—Who was the first wife of 

Ethelred II., styled ‘‘The Unready,”’ 
who died in 1016, and what issue had he 
by her? And what issue had he by his 
second wife, Emma, the sister of Richard. 
Duke of Normandy ? 


JaMEs SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 





can help me to trace the | 








ILES FOREST, ONE OF THE MUR- 
DERERS OF EDWARD V. — Miles 
Forest, along with John Dighton, was a 
servant of Sir James Tyrrell, and the pair, 
it is generally stated, were deputed by their 
master to murder Edward V. and his brother, 
the Duke of York, in the Tower of London. 

Is anything authentically known of the 
subsequent career and fate of Miles Forest ? 
1 have seen somewhere, but cannot at pre- 
sent say on what authority, that Forest was 
granted a lucrative post in Barnard Castle, 
and died whilst holding it. What was the 
nature of this post ? 

An extract from the Patent Rolls of 
Richard III, dated Sept. 9, 1484, men- 
tions a grant given, at Nottingham, for life 
to Joan Forest, widow, late wife of the 
King’s servant, Miles Forest, and Edward 
her son, for an annuity of 5 marks from 
the issues of the lordship of Barnard Castle. 

Paul Brown in an_ account of 
‘* Blagroves,’’ an old Barnard Castle house, 
which appeared in the Newcastle Daily 
Journal, Jan. 11, 1935, appears to think 
that Miles Forest may have lived and 
died in the old house mentioned, the history 
of which is very obscure. ‘The present 
owner of the property, Mr. Victor Walton, 
suggests that ‘‘Blagroves’’ was granted to 
Miles Forest as a residence after the mur- 
ders had been committed and said that he 
found in a crevice behind a fire-place in one 
of the rooms an ancient document which, he 
thinks, may have had some association with 
Forest. It is a legal document on the back 
of which is a rent roll relating to property 
in the neighbourhood of Richard III’s 
time. 

Perhaps some further light may be thrown 
on this matter, as, apart from a local tradi- 
tion that Oliver Cromwell once stayed in 
‘‘ Blagroves,’’ its history appears to be a 
blank. 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 


W: PALEY BAILDON’S ‘ BAILDON 
AND THE BAILDONS.’ — The late 
William Paley Baildon, V.-P.S.A., of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, the eminent legal antiquary, was 
author of the esteemed ‘ Baildon and the Bail- 
dons. A History of a Yorkshire Manor and 
Family,’ impl. 4to., London. Would some 
reader kindly say how many volumes there 
were, with the number of parts to each, and 
give at any rate the extreme dates of issue 
of the various volumes ? 

I find Parts i.-viii. given as 1912-3 (Gray's 
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Fam. Hist. Cat. No. 31, item 335) and Parts | 


i.-ix, as 1912-5, in the original wrappers and 
expected to be ‘‘ completed in about 14 parts, 
two volumes ”’ (ibid., No. 38, pt. i. ; item 73). 
Vol. i. and four parts of Vol. ii. are given 
as 1913 (Walford’s Cat. No. xxvii., 1932, 
item 95) though this appears an unlikely 
date; vol. i. and parts vii. to xi. of vol. ii. 
‘‘ apparently wanting the last part,’’ were 
n.d., limited to 300 copies (Thorpe’s Cat. 


No. 454, 1935, item 1509). According to 
Harding, however, part xiii., n.d., pub- 


lished at 10s. 6d. net, completes vol. ii. (Cat. 
New Ser., No. 256 1929, item 124), whereas 
an earlier offer was made of parts i.-xix, ‘* to 
be continued,”’ n.d., wrappers, 300 copies hav- 
ing been printed for subscribers at 6s. each 
part (ibid., No. 243, 1924, item 765), the 
price at which Gray offered his parts. Thom- 
son, who does not mention vols., refers to 
parts without indicating their number, and 
supplies extreme dates of 1912-26 (‘ Cat. of 
Brit. Fam. Hist.’ [1928], 6) which appear 
to be wrong. It is clear that vol. i., parts i. 
and ii., were issued separately as early as 
1910 (Proc. Soc. Ant., 2S. xxiii. 271, 501), 
parts iii. and iv. following separately in 
1911 (ibid., 363; xxiv. 2), the dates being per- 
haps also printed on the first three; 
Quaritch’s Cat. No. 498 (1935), item 10, 
assigns the date 1914 to vol. i., but they in- 
form me that ‘‘ the date does not appear on 
the title-page ’’ and that they ‘‘ have a note 
that the two other volumes were issued in 
1925 and 1927.’’ An advance proof of the 
introduction to vol. iii. of W. Paley Bail- 
don’s ‘A History of Baildon’ cited in 1913 
by the ‘Complete Peerage’ (new ed., iii. 
611) must be, I think, despite the difference 
of title, a reference to his ‘ Baildon and the 
Baildons’ of which vol. i. is quoted in a 
later vol. (ibid., v. 518); from this it looks 
as if the printing and issue were long held 
up by the war. After the author’s death 
arrangements had to be made for the issue 
of the concluding parts. 
As er 


UTHOR WANTED: “ VELOX.”—I shall be 

glad if any reader can give me the name 
of the author of the following book; it is not 
identified in the usual sources for pseudony- 
mous books: Velocipedes, bicycles, and_ tri- 
cycles, how to make and how to use them. 
With a sketch of their history. invention and 


progress. By Velox. With numerous illustra- 
tions. London, George Routledge & Sons, 
Broadway, Ludgate. New York, 416, Broome 
St . 1869. 12mo. 
A. J. H. 
Wigan. 








Replies. 


BULMER CENOTAPH IN BROTTON 
CHURCHYARD, CLEVELAND, 
(clxvii. 404, 465; cixviii. 87, 100, 124, 210, 
504, 338). 


AGNES Bulmer, widow, whose will was men- 
tioned ante at p. 304, was probably the 
widow of John Bulmer of Pinchinthorpe, son 


of Sir John and Margaret, illegitimate 
daughter of Edward Stafford, Duke of 
Buckingham. He was born ¢, 1535 and 


signed the Wilton pedigree at the visitation’ 


of 1584. Pinchinthorpe is about three miles 
from Guisborough. There is some question 
whether Agnes B. (née Crathorne) was at 
some time the wife of a Geonge Conyers. 

The Anthonie Bulmer and Marie Lasinbie 
also referred to at the above reference in 
connection with a Darlington inscription, 
probably were members of two Dinsdale 
families. In 1622 Hermon Bulmer and 
George Hodgson purchased the manor of 
Girsby and other lands in Dinsdale parish 
from George Conyers K.C. (see Proc. Soc. of 
Ant, Newc. 4th ser., VI, 123.), and in 1637 
Bulmer Lasonbey son of Gascoyne Lasonbey 
was baptised in Dinsdale parish church. 
The godfathers were Rowland Place and 
James Ascough; the godmother was Lady 
Katherine Conyers.—Dinsdale Par. Regs. 
Lady Katherine was a daughter of Sir 
Anthony Bulmer of Tursdale. 

The account of a Father N. Boomer (Bul- 
mer) at Stella, quoted from Newcastle 
Monthly Chron. 1881, is not quite accurate: 
a fuller record is given in Northern 
Catholic Directory (Hex. and Newc.) for 
1919, p. 68. 

The additional information given and the 
sources named at page 339 concerning the 
two Benedictine priests of the Bulmer 
family, each bearing the baptismal name 
Bertram, the one professed at Lambspring, 
the other at Dieulouard; both labouring, 
during the greater part of their ministry, 
in the missions of the north province, taken 
in conjunction with the intimate relation- 
ship between the Smythes of Esh and the 
Bulmers of Tursdale, to which may be 
added the devotion of the Smythe family to 
the Benedictine Order, greatly strengthen 
the belief that these mussion-priests were 
direct descendants of Sir Bertram of Turs 
dale. 

John, second son of Sir George Smythe, 
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married Margaret, daughter of Sir Bertram | 
Bulmer, and later their daughter Isabel 
married a .... Bulmer (Surt. Durh. 11, 
p. 339). 

Sir Edward Smythe, a descendant of the 
above named John and Margaret, had been 
at St. Gregory’s, Douay, about 1770-1774, 
and it was on his invitation and in his man- 
sion at Acton Burnell in Shropshire that the 
refugees from St. Lawrence, Dieulouard, 
found a temporary home until after the 
arrival of their brethren from Douay in 1795, 


when the Dieulouard community migrated to | 


Lancashire and settled at Brindle, and later, 
in 1802, at Ampleforth in Yorkshire (Dieu 
le Ward). The Douay brethren eventually 
left Acton Burnell and founded Downside 
School in 1814. — Dr. Guilday, ‘ The Eng. 
Cath. Refugees on the Continent, 1558-1795,’ 
and Mgr. Barnes, ‘The Cath. Schools of 
England,’ ch. xii. Thus the Smythe family 
were directly instrumental in the foundation 
of at least two of the now famous schools 
which have revived the Benedictine educa- 
tional tradition in England. It is note- 
worthy that St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw, 
is in the township of Esh, near the former 
home of the Smythes. 

Adverting to the original query (clxvii. 
404), considerations which have _ been 
obtained almost negate the idea that the 
Richard Bulmer commemorated by the 
churchyard cenotaph in 1675 can be identi- 
fied with the infant son of Sir Bertram, to 
whom a place is assigned in the Tursdale 
pedigrees but whose name does not again 
appear in the family history so far as at 
present accessible. 

R. B. HEppPLe. 


VIIL.-CENT. POSTAL RATES (clxviii 
315).—From the Universal British Direc- 
tory MDCCXC: 

From any post office in England, to any 
place not exceeding one stage from such 
office, Two-pence, 

From any post office in England to any 
place above one, and not exceeding two, 
stages from such office, and not passing 
through London, Three-pence. 

From any post office in England to any 
place above two stages, and not exceeding 
eighty miles, and not passing through Lon- 
don, Four-pence. 

From any post office in England, to any 





Place above eighty, and not exceeding one 
hundred and ‘Rity, miles, and not passing 
through London, Five-pence. 

From any post office in England, to any 





place above one hundred and fifty miles, not 
passing through London, Sia-pence. 


J. F. M. 
‘HURCHILL BABINGTON (clxviii. 371). 


—The two cousins, Churchill Babington 
(1821-1889) and Charles Cardale Babington 


(1808-1895), were well-known Cambridge 
Professors, Churchill of archaeology and 
Charles Cardale of botany. Both were 


botanists and archaeologists, and it was said 
of them that ‘ either might fill the chair of 
the other.’”’ The lives of both, that of the 
elder at greater length, are in the first sup- 
plement of the ‘D. N. B.’ Besides writing 
‘Mr, Macaulay’s Character of the Clergy 

. considered,’ Churchill Babington edited 
the Orations of Hyperides and was the 
author of ‘ The Birds of Suffolk ’ (1886). He 
spent the last twenty-two years of his life 
at his living of Cockfield in Suffolk. It is 
worth noting that the Babingtons were con- 
nected with Macaulay, whose mother was a 
sister of Mrs. Babington, of Rothley Temple. 


Epwarp Bens ty. 


This gentleman (born 11 Mar., 1821) was 
the son of the Rev. Matthew Drake Babing- 
ton, M.A., rural dean of Ackley, Leicester- 
shire, by his wife, Hannah, dau. of B. Fleet- 
wood Churchill, Esq., of Northampton. Mr. 
Churchill Babington was, like his grand- 
father, a Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. He was a direct descendant of the 
Babingtons of Babington, Northumberland, 
temp. William the Conqueror. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 


IGARETTES IN ENGLAND (elxviii. 
218, 264).—The lively chronicler of the 
Daily Express who signs himself ‘‘ William 
Hickey,’’ declares that May 27 “‘ is the anni- 
versary of the invention, 103 years ago, of 
cigarettes.””? At the siege of Acre the Egyp- 
tian gunners emptied the paper cylinders used 
for gunpowder and filled them with tobacco. 


W. H. J. 


URIAL-PLACES OF ENGLISH SOVE- 
REIGNS (clxviii. 98, 155, 173, 191, 
208, 231, 247, 300, 355).—Seventy years ago 
there was in use in the schools, Weightman’s 
Penny Table Book. This booklet contained, 
besides the multiplication tables and weights 
and measures, etc., on the last page (the 
cover, I think) a list of the kings and queens 
with dates of accession, names of consorts, 

and burial-places. 

WILLIAM BRADBROOKE. 
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IERRE DE L’ESTOILE, 1574-1611 
(clxviii. 351).—The original manuscript 
of the diaries of |’Etoile, forming five folio 
volumes, was left by his grandson to the 
Abbey of St. Acheul d’Amiens, but it has 
been lost. From this manuscript there have 
come two works: (1) ‘le Journal de 
Henri III.,’ which begins on 30 May, 1574, 
and ends on 30 Aug., 1589. The first edi- 
tion, due to Servin, was published in 1621, 
and some consider that Servin was the 
author. It was reprinted the same year in 
quarto and octavo, and it reappeared in a 
collection of matters relating to the reign 
of Henry III., Cologne, 1662, 1666, 
1693, 1695, in duodecimo. There are various 
gaps in these editions. A better edition is 
that by Duchat, published in Cologne 1720, 
in two octavo volumes, and a better one still 
was published in 1744 by Lenglet-Dufresnoy, 
la Haye (Paris) in five octavo volumes. Be- 
sides additions to the text taken from the 
original manuscript, he has inserted notes 
and other publications, as interesting as they 
are rare. 

(ii) ‘Le Journal du regne de Henri IV,’ 
which Godefroy published for the first time 
after the ‘ Journal de Henri III.,’ bearing 
the title ‘ Memoires pour servir & |’histoire 
de France depuis 1515 & 1611,’ Cologne 
(Brussels), 1719, two volumes in octavo. A 
gap extending from March, 1594, to July, 
1604, has been filled from a manuscript in 
the library of President Bouhier in the edi- 
tion of the ‘Journal de Henri IV’ pub- 
lished by the Abbé Olivet, Paris, 1732, two 
volumes in octavo. A longer gap from 
August, 1589, to April, 1594, and from 1598 
to 1602, is filled up in the supplement to 
the ‘ Journal du regne de Henri IV.,’ Paris, 
1736, also two volumes in octavo. A good 
edition is that of la Haye, 1741, four vol- 
umes in octavo, with remarks by C.B.A., 
which may mean Father Bouges, an Augus- 
tinian monk, but is more probably the inde- 
fatigable Abbé Lenglet-Dufresnoy. In_ 1826 
M. de Monmerque published a new edition 
of ‘Le Journal de Henri III.,’ with notes, 
Paris, five volumes in octavo. Other editions 
are dated 1897, 1900, 1906. 

Tomas Percy. 


HARCOURT FAMILY (elxviii. 370). — 
Neither La Roque or Le Noir give much 
information (in their respective monographs 
on this family) concerning the English Har- 
courts and their connection with the main 
stem. The first-named author produces a 
pedigree consisting of fifteen generations 





from Robert “‘ le fort,’’ Baron de Harcourt, 
in Normandy, down to Sir Simon (I.) Har- 
court, of Stanton Harcourt in England. 
But it is, from first to last, of no value 
whatever, as I have pointed out in my ‘ His- 
tory of the Family of Harcourt’ (Part ii., 
p. 23). One of the first things I did when 
I took up the study of the family about twelve 
years ago, was to ascertain the correctness 
or otherwise of the names of the members 
given as the connecting links between the 
Harcourts on either side of the English 
Channel by the various authorities, both in 
France and in this country, down to Burke. 
No documentary evidence, unfortunately, 
now remains, however, to prove which of the 
French Harcourts were the lineal ancestors 
of their English cousins. Only circumstan- 
tial evidence now exists, as far as I know, 
notably in the fact of their coat-of-arms being 
identical. Most of the pedigrees give Robert 
““le fort ’’ as the lineal ancestor of the Eng- 
lish Harcourts, but, as fully discussed in 
my ‘ History,’ I have conclusively proved that 
this Harcourt, who acted as aide-de-camp to 
Duke William at the Battle of Hastings, 
could not have been connected by his sup- 
posed grandson Ivo, for the simple reason 
that he possessed no grandson with this bap- 
tismal na.ne. Accordingly, we are compelled 
to look elsewhere for the missing link. 

Between the year A.p. 1124, when the first 
permanent settlement of the Norman Har 
courts took place here, consisting of a number 
of supporters of King Henry I. in the suc- 
cessful contest with his brother Robert, some 
of whom were rewarded for their services with 
large estates in this country, down to A.D. 
1204, the date when King John was turned 
out of Normandy, the following members of 
the Norman Harcourts came hither and _pos- 
sessed estates in this country, though several 
of them did not make a permanent settle 
ment here : 

William (Guillaume), Baron de Harcourt 
in Normandy (eldest son of Robert ‘‘le fort,” 
Baron de Harcourt), who possessed lands in 
Leicestershire and Dorsetshire. 

Richard de Harcourt, Seigneur de Renne- 
ville and a Knight Templar, who possessed 
lands in Leicestershire. 

Philip de Harcourt, Lord Chancellor of 
England under King Stephen. Subsequently 
Te of Bayeux. 

Anchetil de Harcourt, who possessed lands 
in Leicestershire. 

Richard de Harcourt, who held lands in 
Warwickshire for Knight’s Service of his 
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rt, kinsman, the Earl of Warwick. HE SPECULUM (clxviii. 370). — The 
ar- Arnold de Harcourt, the presumed ances- British Museum has ‘‘ Speculum Aca- 
nd. tor of the Harcourts of Totnes, Devonshire. | demicum, or Edinburgh Miscellany.”” By 
lue William de Harcourt, of Leicestershire | Humphrey Hedgehog, Esq., Nos. 1-6. 120. 
lis- (who died in 1148). Edinburgh, 1824. 
ii., Robert “oe he ogee Baron de Har- J. ARDAGH. 
1en court, in Normandy, who possessed estates in — wieirevine kt 
lve Hampshire, Wiltshire, Suffolk, Northamp- ILLIAM e DENNY, LIEUTENANT- 
ess tonshire, Oxfordshire, Buckinghamshire, GOVERNOR OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
on Kent and Warwickshire, by favour of King 1756-59 =(clxviii. 369).—William Denny, 
the Richard Coeur-de-Lion. B.A. Oxon., 1730, was of Cheshunt, Herts, 
ish Raoul de Harcourt, who married Rosa, | 2% died without issue in 1765. Sir Thomas 
re daughter of Fitz Pain Peverell, of the Peak, Denny of Tralee, Ireland, in his will, 1743, 
ke. Derbyshire. mentions his “ Dearly beloved cousin Wil- 
ly, Richard, Baron de Harcourt, in Normandy, liam Denny, Cornet in the Duke of Mon- 
the who inherited most of the lands of his father | gues Horse. 
vont in England. William Denny’s father was the Rev. Hill 
an- John (Jean) de Harcourt, Baron de Blosse- Denny, Rector of Eastwick, Herts, from 1705 
on, ville in Normandy, who possessed lands in until his death in 1719. He was born in 
ing Oxfordshire and elsewhere. 1679. 
vert Americus de Harcourt, incumbent of | His grandfather was Peter Denny, who 
Ing- Henley-on-Thames. married Anne, daughter and co-heir of Adam 
in Raoul de Harcourt, Seigneur de Annou- Hill of Spandwick, Hunts (to whom King 
hat ville and de Montfort, in Normandy, who | ‘ harles I. gave his scarf after the battle of 
» to accompanied King John to England in a.p. Edgehill). 
ngs, 204. His great-grandfather was Henry Denny 
up There are others concerning whom I am of Bishop's Stortford, Herts, the second son 
4 in doubt whether they were born in Nor- | %f_ Sir Edward Denny, Knight Banneret 
ap. mandy or in England. (1547-1600) of Bishop’s Stortford, and Tralee, 
lled W ee Ireland, by Margaret Edgecumbe (d. 1648). 
ELLIAM SEARCOURT*DATE. These details are derived mainly from the 
F rst EDELIN, THE ABBE D’AUBIGNAC ‘History of the Denny Family of Tralee,’ 
lar (clxvii. 440; clxviii. 81). — Edgar Poe by the Rev. H. L. L. Denny ; printed in 
aber refers to him in his ‘ Pinakidia ’ (1835, Har- King’s ‘ History of Kerry. 
suc- aly edition, xiv. 44). He also humors H. C. ANDREWs, F.S.A. 
ome ously attributes to ‘‘ one Hedelin, a French- mNDERVOT! SURN i Cateeees 
vith man,’’ an absurd book on the duello, which sg atte ge mpegs —_ — 
A.D. Is part of the fiction of his tale, ‘ Mystifica-| ., é ds vith thi age ool 1 i ae og t 4 
méd tion’ (Harrison, iv. 109). From this it is Mee’ to BR ae “i ae a At Ps one wig g 
s of pretty clear he shared Boileau’s opinion of sar po mdy ard Kip one ae, Mh ago 
S ie ahhé’s theory entenyou,’’ in ‘Actions and Reactions. 
te. “s TOM etc.? I have long desired to know what this 
— - O. B. name means and where he came across it. 
¥ HRISTIAN NAME: SUDDEN (elxviii. Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
an 349). — Since sending my note at the ? lal es eT 
rt.” above reference, which, by the way, should NOB: ORIGIN OF WORD (clxviii. 336, 
a have been given as Surname: Sudden, I have} _372).—Snob was an eighteenth-century 
come across a place-name Sudden located | nickname for a shoemaker, as cobbler is 
aaa near Castleton in Lancashire. It occurs as to-day. Its later sense as a vulgarian began 
oa Sudden in the Whalley Coucher Book in| at ‘ ambridge. Its current sense is due to 
“ 1329. Wyld, ‘Lancashire Place-Names,’| W. M. Thackeray’s ‘ Book of Snobs’ (1848). 
a says that he is inclined to suppose that the The word is cognate with snub, to cut short, 
ntl name means ‘‘southdene’’ from an O.E. | and so corresponds closely with snip as a 
ay, Siiédene. This name Siaddene is found in| nickname for a tailor. Snub occurs as 
_ a Charter dated 930. snybbe in Chaucer (Globe edition. A.523, 











The same vowel shortening occurs as in the | 4.4401). ; 
place-name Sutton. Cad is the same word as caddie and cadet. 
H. Askew. | Its modern sense originated only in the nine- 
Spennymoor. ‘teenth century—at Eton and Oxford, as con- 


s in 
his 
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trasted with the Cambridge origin of | tum recorded by Boswell about the Scotch. 
‘ snob.’’ The cadet was originally a younger | man’s noblest prospect. 


son or junior officer (French and Gascon 
capdet), a diminutive of cap, i.e., head. The 
word cad is used anachronistically in ‘ Lorna 
Doone.’ It is explained in Hotten as mean- 
ing ‘“‘an omnibus conductor.’’ 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


‘TF)ANLEL DERONDA’: “ORGAN STOP” 

(clxviii. 336).—There are two errors in 
this question. The phrase occurs in chapt. 48 
(not 42) of ‘ Daniel Deronda,’ and the word 
used by George Eliot was ‘“‘stop’’ (not 
‘* pause ’’). Tear querist really answers 
himself, for, as the authoress shows by the 
last sentence of quotation, she meant a break, 
or silent interval, in the succession of words 
or sounds emited by Grandcourt. 


Wma. JAGGARD. 
HERALDIC : OWNER OF COAT 
WANTED (clxvilil, 224, 285, 317).— 


i tnank FF. EB. ., 8. P. 
their replies. Where can I find details of 
Sir Robert Barclay’s family? His name 
does not appear in the ‘ D. N. B.’ or Burke. 
I wish to connect him with a Dacre Bruce 
Barclay—possibly his grandson. 


and V. H. for 


Mark TEvGH. 


( ATS AND EPILEPSY (clxviii. 39). — 

According to Sir (now Saint) Thomas 
More, the bearded Saint Wilgeforte (Wilge- 
fortis, ‘ Uncumber ’), whose effigy is in King 
Henry VII.’s Chapel, Westminster, was in 


reat favour with housewives, because ‘for | 
> 


a peck of oats she would not fail to uncumber 
them of their husbands.”’ 

Much more information on this saint will 
be found in ‘N. and Q.,’ Vol. clii. No. 7 
(Feb. 12, 1897), p. 126; 10 S. iv. 395 
(Nov. 11); 517 (Dec. 23), 1905; 10S. v. 205 
(Mar. 17); 273 (Apr. 7), 1906. : 
pum ULLUS SUM, TUUS SUM (elxviii. 

370).—Why ‘‘dog Latin’’? The sense 
is ‘‘So long as I do [exist] at all . é 
quite justified by the common use _ of 
‘“nullus’’ (v. Lewis and Short, c.). But 
perhaps ‘‘ullus’”’ might be an_ error for 
** ullius.”’ 
s 


eh S?. PANCRAS FOR SCOTLAND” 

(clxviii. 315, 374).—Surely ‘“ terminus 
ad quem ’”’ is required? The point is obvi- 
ously the same as that of Dr. Johnson’s dic- 





S. 


“MHE PIOUS ROBIN ”’ (clxviii. 370).- 

Your correspondent will find much in: 
formation on this subject in the Rev. Charles 
Swainson’s ‘ Provisional Names and _ Folk. 
Lore of British Birds,’ 1885; and also ir 
William H. Wintringham’s ‘The Birds 0! 
Wordsworth,’ 1892. In this last-mentionec 
work it is stated (p. 45) that: 

While the crossbill was vainly striving t 
free the Saviour, the robin, so legends tell 
us, dyed its breast by taking a thorn from 
the crown which the Saviour wore on tke 
cross. 

It would appear, therefore, that the cross- 
bill and the robin are credited with different 
acts of piety on this occasion for which each 
was distinctly rewarded. 


Hueu S. GLapstTone. 


Although not exactly meeting with Mr. 
A. J. Wornerspoon’s requirements the fol- 
lowing account of the folk-lore concerning the 
robin may not be amiss. The most familiar 
of the legends associated with the bird is 
that which tells how at the Crucifixion a 
small bird of dusky hue, uttering plaintive 
chirps of sorrow, attempted to pluck out the 
thorns that pierced the Saviour’s brow. It 
was then that the brown feathers of its breast 
became stained with blood. From that time 
onwards the scarlet breast has remained the 
record of the robin’s pitying sympathy, 
which has caused it to be called the ‘‘ Bird 
of God.”’ 

A Welsh legend says that it was while 
carrying drops of water in its ‘‘ charitable 
bill’’ to suffering souls in Hades that the 
robin’s feathers became scorched, the scarlet 
breast being the flame-coloured record of its 
errand of mercy. 

Another old legend ascribes the scorching of 
the bird’s breast to the time when she was 
fanning with her wings the dying embers of 
the only fire in the far North, which enabled 
men to live a precarious life in those inhos- 
pitable regions. 

All through these old legends runs_ the 
theme of the robin’s friendship towards man 
and its sympathy with his sufferings which 
finds expression in Drayton’s lines: 

Covering with moss the dead’s unclosed eye 

The little redbreast teacheth charitie. 

Shakespeare also speaks of ‘‘ the ruddock 
[robin] with charitable bill,’’ whilst Web- 
ster’s lines talk of its services : 
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Call for the redbreast and the wren 

Since o’er shady groves they hover, 

And with leaves and flowers do cover 

The friendless bodies of unburied men. 

T. F. Dyer, ‘ English Folk-Lore,’ deals 
with the above and several other beliefs held 
by our forefathers concerning the robin. 


H. Askew. 


HERBORN FAMILY (elxviii. 351).—Is 

the reference to ‘ Records of the Sher- 
borne Duttons,’ by . , with an Intro- 
duction by Lord Sherborne’; privately 
printed, n.d.? This is, however, a volume 
of Dutton, not Sherborne, family records. 
Thomas Dutton, of the Cheshire family, hay- 
ing purchased the manor of Sherborne, 
Gloucestershire, in 1551. It was followed by 
‘Memorials of the Duttons of Dutton in 
Cheshire,’ 1901. This contains notes on the 
Sherborne branch and, though no author was 
named, was compiled, I believe, by G. 
Blacker Morgan. 

R. 8. B. 


ATSON’S ‘ BARLS OF WARREN AND 

SURREY’ = (clxviii. 298, 355). — 
Quaritch’s copy formerly belonged to the 
Earl of Crawiord (‘Bibliotheca Lindesiana ’), 
A very complete copy bound in half morocco, 
with ninety-three coats-of-arms coloured and 
the two additional pedigrees which are found 
also in the Baker copy, was for sale in Lon- 


don in 1929 (Walford’s Cat. No. xxvii., 
item 259). I have not seen the ‘ Bibliog. 


and Crit. Acct. of the Three Editions of 
Watson’s Memcirs of the Ancient Earls of 
Warren and Surrey,’ by John Gough Nichols, 
8vo., 1871 (Proc. Soc. Ant., 2S. v. 230; 
Thomson, ‘ Cat. of Brit. Fam. Hist.’ [1928], 
150), but should it prove to be a mere re- 
print of his article in the Herald and Genea- 
logist ’ (vii., 193-219) it will not answer my 
query as to the title, etc., of the second 
edition. 
a. A. 


RELAND BLACKBURNE: AUTHOR 

OF ‘HALE HALL’ (elxviii. 335, 372). 
—It is really a roxburgh binding with cloth 
sides. Apparently another copy with a simi- 
lar note on the half-title was offered for sale 
in London in 1929. (Harding’s Cat. New 
Ser., No. 256, item 170), also a larger paper 
copy with fewer views which had belonged 
to Lord Leverhulme (ibid., item 170*). 
“Miss Blackburne of Hale Hall’’ would 
correctly describe the eldest unmarried 
daughter of the then squire, Ia.-Col. John 
Ireland Blackburne, M.P. for S.W. Lancs. 





since 1875, and two were long since mafried 
(‘Hale Hall,’ 41; Burke, ‘ Peerage,’ 1923, 
sub Antrobus and Edwards-Moss) as pointed 
out by R. S. B. The remaining daughter, 
Dorothea Anne (Foster, ‘ Lancs. Ped.’) was 
probably still unmarried (‘ Hale Hall,’ loc. 
cit.); I remember her long afterwards as 
Mrs. Heywood Bright, and one devoted to 
Hale, but unfortunately have not the date 
of her marriage. Harriet Elizabeth appears 
to have been her great-aunt and, if living, 
was surely too old (Foster, loc. cit.) ; Char- 
lotte will have been her grandfather’s cousin 
german and Edith Fanny Blackburne-Maze 
was daughter of her first cousin once re- 
moved, William Ireland Blackburne, who had 
added Maze to his surname as far back as 
1855 (loc. cit.). 
Be 3. A 


WINCKLEY FAMILY (clxviii. 351).—The 
author died on 16 Nov., 1897, aged 
seventy-six (Proc. Soc. Ant., 2S. xvii. 154). 


B.. 5.2, 


IR ROBERT DUDLEY, KT. (clxviii. 
370).—Has not An INTERESTED READER 

misinterpreted Richard Welford? The whole 
of that portion of Welford’s book which deals 
with the events of James I’s visit to New- 
castle in the April of 1603, was contributed 
by James Clephan, who quotes from a publi- 
cation entitled ‘The True Narrative of the 
Entertainment of his Royall Majestie, from 
the time of his departure from Edinburgh 
till his receiving at London, with all or 
the most speciall occurrences, together with 
the names of those Gentlemen whom His 
Majestie honoured with Knighthood. At 
London, printed by Thomas Creede for 
Thomas Millington, 1603).”’ 

The author of this publication narrates: 

When His Majestie drew neare to Newcastle, 
the Mayor, Aldermen, Counsell, and the best 
Commoners of the same, besides numbers of 
other people...... All things were in such 
plentie, and so delicate for varietie, that it gave 
great contentment to his Majestie, and on the 
townesmen’s part there was nothing but will- 
ingnesse appeared, save only at His Highnesse 
departure; but there was no remedie. He 
hath yet many of his people by his presence 
to comfort, and forward no doubt he will, as 
he thence did, giving thankes to them for theyr 
loyall and heartie affection. And on the bridge, 
before he came at Gateside, he made Mr. Robert 
Dudley, Mayor of Newcastle, a Knight. 


Clephan points out that this is a narra- 
tive of a writer whose book was published 
in the same year in which James made his 
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journey from the Scottish to the English 
metropolis ; and the corresponding passage of 
Stow (or his continuator) has the appear- 
ance of being an abridgement of it. But 
while the one makes the Mayor the King’s 
host, and, giving his worship’s name, in- 
forms us that he was knighted on Tyne 
Bridge, the other is silent as to the accolade 
and states that James was ‘‘ conducted to 
a knight’s house.’’ 

Clephan says he is at a loss to explain 
how the alteration came to be made, but 
he observes that the constituted words do not 
amount to a contradiction. They simply 
anticipate the honour conferred on the chief 
magistrate, and he thinks that it can be 
safely concluded that the King was Mr. 
Dudley’s guest, and transformed him into 
“Sir Robert ’’ at parting. 

R. J. Charleton, in his History of New- 
castle-on-Tyne’ gives substantially the same 
information. 

The Dudley who was Duke of Northumber- 
land was John Dudley, Viscount Lisle, Ear! 
of Warwick, the eldest son of Edmund 
Dudley, Henry VII’s extortionate minister, 
who was probably descended from the old 
baronial house of Sutton alias Dudley. John 
Dudley’s best-known son was the favourite of 


Queen Elizabeth. 


H. ASKEW. 
ICHARD DUDLEY OF YANWATH, 
WESTMORLAND (clxviii. 135, 179, 


194, 376).—According to Harvey’s ‘ Visita- 
tion of the Northern Counties,’ in 1552 Rich- 
ard Dudley and Dorothy Sandford had a 
younger son Robert (Surtees Soc., exxii. 71) 
Richard had an elder brother, Robert Dudley, 
who died without issue (loc. cit.). 

mM. i, A. 

ATIN QUOTATIONS: SOURCES WANTED 

(elxviii, 371).— 

1. Ille Tyron rapidi per tot discrimina ponti. 

This line is not in Claudian. But the words 
“per tot discrimina” are. See ‘ De vi. Cons. 
Honorii,’ 97: 

Sedula servatum per tot discrimina pignus. 

2. Agmina ut aspexit rabidi ceu belua ponti. 

Belua, not bellua, is the correct spelling. 
This line is in Silius Italicus, but in book 15, 
not 13, line 784. 

If the writer of the letter (is “ Carlo Dati ” 
Milton’s friend Charles Diodati) quotes the 
line by itself, it has been strangely torn from 
its context and construction. As a glance at 
the original place will shew agmina is not the 
object ot aspexit, but governed by inter in the 
preceding line, while aspexit governs Tyrium 
ducem. 

Epwarp BEeEwnsLey. 








The Library. 


Sir William Davenant. By Alfred Har. 
bage. (University of Philadelphia Press: 
Oxford University Press. 11s, 6d. net). 


R. Harbage has evidently possessed him- 

self fully of all there is to know about 
Sir William Davenant. Davenant is a man 
who deserves somewhat more consideration 
than he commonly gets. He began life with 
no special advantages, and with no absolutely 
outstanding gifts, yet in some good degree 
he made his mark not only as a writer or as 
manager of a theatre, but also as a courtier, 
a soldier and a steady royalist. He must 
have had the capacity for doing—up to a 
point—anything he had a mind to do. If 
he could devise masques, he could also take 
charge of ordnance; he could please a Queen, 
organize a colonizing expedition (though, to 
be sure, nothing came of that, because the 
enemy captured him just as he was start: 
ing); run an enemy blockade with muni- 
tions. He suffered imprisonment, and _ he 
came near to losing his life in the King’s 
cause. For all this side of jis hero’s life 
Mr. Harbage has had both the recent work 
of Dr. Leslie Hotson and calendars of State 
Papers to draw upon, so that we have here 
a more nearly complete, more thoroughly 
weighed and more accurate account of Daven- 
ant than has hitherto been offered. 

What Davenant did for the English 
theatre has long since received due recogni- 
tion, and long since also his dealings with 
Shakespeare have been accounted for and dis- 
criminatingly criticised; still, it is useful 
and interesting to go over it all anew with 
our author and relate the adventures and 
activities of the days before the Restoration 
with the more fruitful activities of theatre 
construction and management and the pro- 
duction of plays at Lisle’s Tennis Court. 
The biography is followed by analysis and 
re-estimate of Davenant’s own work as 
dramatist and poet. Mr. Harbage shows 
himself a sympathetic critic, something of a 
champion, in fact; and it may be conceded 
that Davenant, if modern taste in poetry 
had not parted company with this method, 
would well enough hold his own with many 
poets of our own day, whose verse is liked 
because we like, and are now accustomed to, 
their way of writing it. 

The student, then, should not pass over 
this book; he will get a lot out of it if he 
wants information. Nevertheless, it has 
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some tiresome faults. The historical back- 
ground is altogether too crudely dealt with. 
Take, for example: ‘‘ Yet the King and 
many of his adherents were sincere and were 
just as devoted to an abstract principle [as 
their opponents]... The fact that right was 
not on their side makes their mental pro- 


cesses only more interesting.’’ Or take again 
the remarks comparing Jermyn with the 
Elizabethans: ‘‘ We are embarrassed ”’ in the 
company of the Klizabethans—of Sidney, say, 
and Raleigh; ‘‘ a mediaeval barrier — the 
barrier of their determinate thought ’’ gets 
inthe way. We feel more at home, says Mr. 
Harbage, with Jermyn’s type, with its “ in- 
tellectual and emotional equipoise.’’ This 
is the sort of thing one says in brilliant 
moments talking late at night when one is 
young: but a very little of it is sufficient in 
a serious printed book; and the proportion 
of it here is somewhat too high. hat is 
more irritating is the frequency of rough, 
ugly, one had almost said ignorant, English 
writing, such as, ‘‘ The last . . . to achieve 
even a moiety of distinction’? — does not 
“moiety ’’? still mean a half; and what is 
half a distinction ?; ‘‘ he found it convenient 
to exit’’; ‘‘seventeenth-century dramatics’’ ; 
“considerable vim must have marked the 
histrionic duels.’’ We would not, however, 
close on a note of grumbling. There is solid 
work here, as well as independent judgment. 
We imagine the writer to be a young man; 
and should expect him to do more and better 
than this, and that especially if he consents 
to castigate what comes into his head and 
his writing more severely than he has done 
in his present work. 


As the Foreigner Saw Us. 
Letts. (Methuen: 8s. 6d.). 


THIS new book will certainly add to Mr. 
" Malcolm Letts’s well-established reputa- 
tion as a writer on travel, travellers, places 
and peoples who has discovered a way with 
them of his own—and that a happy way. 
A bibliography of nine pages gives us the 
sources upon which he draws—books written 
by visitors to the British Isles; recent re- 
prints of these, or studies of what they re- 
port; and two books: Macky’s ‘ Journey 
through England in Familiar Letters,’ and 
Don Manen Alvarez Espriella’s ‘ Letters 
from England’ (the real author was 
Southey): written by Englishmen in the 
character of foreigners. The material offered 
various choice of treatment. Mr. Letts has 
chosen arrangement by subject-matter (‘ Lon- 


By Malcolm 








don, 1553-1619’; ‘Spas and Watering- 
places—the English Scene’; ‘ Amusements’ ; 
‘Regency London’ are a few of the titles 
with the tone and lighting of comedy. At 
first sight, perhaps the easiest of any, this 
plan requires for its success particularly good 
flair in selection; a style that flows easily 
without being diffuse; and great resoluteness 
in the extirpation of all but a pinch or two 
in discreetly chosen places of facetiousness 
or personal comment—though no comment or 
merriment in the writer at all would produce 
a stiff mosaic effect apt to destroy half the 
fun. For this sort of work Mr. Letts has 
a pleasant natural knack which has developed 
and improved itself by practice, and so he 
has produced a delightful cento, which is 
not any the less enjoyable and instructive for 
stressing very slightly chronological sequence, 
and odhering, without demur or correction, 
and with considerable skill, te just the depth 
of penetration into the real facts which was 
reached by the acute foreigner. 

The outcome in the way of foreign opinion 
differs little from what we have all been 
taught to suppose that foreigners think of 
us; it is only enriched with detail, and en- 
livened with anecdote. Grossness and eccen- 
tricity and insensibility to the higher and 
more delicate enjoyments life has to offer are 
a frequent subject of reproach. Gloom 
besets us; we are taciturn and aloof; we 
know neither how to make our houses clean 
and comfortable nor our conversation agree- 
able. Things get better as the generations 
pass, and the Anglo-philes among travellers 
are presently praising our neat dwellings and 
honest friendliness. One of the most useful 
general notions one gleans from the book is 
that the change which is sometimes said to 
have been inaugurated in the boisterous re- 
joicings over the relief of Mafeking is not 
an isolated occurrence. We have passed 
more than once in our history from gloomy 
to gay and back again—whether from the 
foreigner’s point of view from disagreeable 
to agreeable and back again, it is hard to 
say. Even those who liked us most seem 
to have felt our insularity; to have found 
the heart of our mystery difficult to pluck 
out. 

There is a goodly array of foreigners; 
those most in evidence are Moritz, Campe, 
Piickler-Muskau, and Simond; but Nodier 
and Sophie de la Rochefoucauld and one 
Andreas Riem, an eighteenth-century Ger- 
man who abhorred us, also have their say. 
Two chapters on Scotland, which include 
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some glimpses of Sir Walter Scott well worth 
having, close the book. ‘The illustrations are 
uncommonly satisfactory. It should also be 
observed that in the notes chapter and verse 
are given for all the statements taken from 
the travellers’ accounts. 


BooKSsELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


THe Caxton Head Bulletin No. 14 of 
Messrs. TrReGaskis has inset an offer of a 
French Eighteenth-Century Astrolabe with a 
movable disc representing the moon (£16). 
Several books of early chemistry and alchemy 
are likely to be rare but not expensive. Giles’s 
‘Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio,’ 
2 vols., are scarce and charming (£2 5s.). 
Buxton Forman’s ‘ Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing and Her Scarcer Books’ is raised to 
notice by a recent controversy (£2 2s.). 
Napier’s ‘Logarithmorum Canonis Des- 
criptio,’ in a Lyons edition, is the first work 
on Logarithms by their inventor (£4 10s.). 
Mr. Keynes’s ‘ Bibliography of William 
Hazlitt,’ a Nonesuch Press book, 1931, is of 
permanent value (12s. 6d.). The ‘ Poli- 
craticus’ of John of Salisbury, 12mo., in 
old calf, with ornamental initial letters and 
contemporary MS. notes, Lyons, 1513, sounds 
delightful, £4. Another attractive item for 
the rich is ‘The Fardle of facions’ of Johan 
Boemus, containing accounts of the customs 
of Africa and Asia, 1555, £22. 


Tue Summer Catalogue of R. Haut, of 
Tunbridge Wells, offers some interesting 
items and is well varied. The fine Medici 
edition of Long’s Marcus Aurelius can be 
had for 15s. Original letters of Dickens, 
Thackeray and Ruskin are arranged in a 
frame (£4 10s.). The ‘ Ingoldsby Legends,’ 
with illustrations by Cruikshank, Leech and 
Tenniel, in half calf, 1870, should be attrac- 
tive (7s. 6d.), and there is a fine copy of 
the Baskerville Book of Common Prayer in 
a red morocco binding (£4 4s.). Bewick en- 
graved the plants in A New Family Herbal, 
1810 (15s.), and there is a good set of the 
limited Memorial Edition of his Works, 
5 vols. (50s.). T'wo books of illustrations, de- 
voted to Scott’s poetry (10s. 6d.) and the 
Waverleys (12s. 6d.) should please Scott col- 
lectors, who have increased of late years. 
The Works of Isaac Disraeli, edited by his 
son, 7 vols., 1863, are decidedly cheap (12s. 
6d.). A curious book by John Frith, en- 
titled ‘ Vox Piscus; or the Bookfish,’ is more 





perfect than the British Museum copy, £5 
5s. Hall-Stevenson’s ‘ Crazy Tales,’ 1769, 
are described as ‘‘ very scarce,’’ 10s. 6d. The 
translation of Horace by Francis, generally 
used in the eighteenth century, with sensible 
notes, 2 vols., 1749, might attract, 7s. 6d., 
but it is to be noticed that Francis, follow- 
ing a French critic, tore off portions of 
various Odes and added them to the ‘ Carmen 
Seculare.’ The ‘ Latin and English Poems,’ 
by a Gentleman of Trinity College, Oxford, 
1738, appear to be lively (25s.). A nice set 
of the Works of Peter Pindar, 5 vols, 
1794-1801, belongs to a period now in favour, 
15s. Ten volumes of Pope, edited by Mr. 
Warburton, generally in good condition, are 
a bargain, 10s. ‘Thackerayana,’ 1875, is a 
book suppressed on copyright grounds which 
illustrates well Thackeray’s talents for sketch- 
ing, 35s. Among the books on topography 
we notice Le Keux’s ‘Memorials of Cam- 
bridge,’ 2 vols., 1841, which has admirable 
plates and is a large paper copy (10s. 6d.). 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications of every kind should be ad- 
dressed to 14, Burleigh Street, Strand, London, 
pea and not to the printer at High Wy- 
combe. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints 


We beg leave to state that we do not under- 
take to return communications which, for any 
reason, we do not print. 


ApPROVED ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
“N. & Q’ to which the letter refers. 


Wuen answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are requested to give withing paren- 
+ ages meager: ge | after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series volume and page 
ot as the contribution in question is to 
ound. 


Tue Manacer will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copis of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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